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‘“‘O aching time! O moments big as years! 

All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 

That unbelief has not space to breathe ’’—X eats. 
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Labor Movement in Japan. 


BY F. TEKANO. 


A labor movement, as I understand it, is a system- 
atic effort put forth by the workingmen themselves to 
protect and advance their interest. A labor movement 
in that sense, I am sorry to say, does not exist in Ja- 
pan. During the last few years the discussion of the 
labor question has been going on among the thinkers 
of the country. Doubtless this discussion is chiefly 
confined to the theoretical merit of the problem, yet 
little has been said of its practical bearing upon the 
Japanese workingmen. 

There are, also, a few admirers of Socialism who 
are enunciating the propositions simply for the grand- 
eur of the principle ; but so far they, too, have failed 
to offer a solution of the practical application of the 
theory. 

During several years past three or four times there 
were occurrences which may be termed strikes. But 
they were only results of sudden outbursts of the feel- 
ing among the workingmen, but nothing which can 
be called systematic or matured movements. But is it 
because the condition of the working people do not 
need any betterment, or is it because the surrounding 
circumstances do not necessitate such a movement ? 

To every one who understands the true nature of 
the labor movement a moment’s reflection is enough 
to be convinced of the necessity of a movement in 
Japan. Every germ, within as well as without, that 
makes the labor movement necessary, is in its fullest 
development. 

In the first place, let us consider the condition of 
the working people. I do not attempt to picture their 
actual condition in this paper, nor do I mean to de- 
scribe at length their wages, but it is sufficient for the 
present purpose to suggest a question, ‘‘ Why do the 
large majority of the Japanese working people perform 
those works which are performed by animals in the 
United States or Europe? What necessity has driven 
aman to pulla carton which some human being is 
seated ?”’ 

To answer this question is to reveal the real condition 
of the working people of the country. The answer is 





simple. Because the human power is cheaper than 
animal power. Why isthe human power cheaper than 
animal power? It is because the mode of living of the 
class being so low, their cost of living so small, that 
they cannot command higher wages to substitute ani- 
mal power into the realm of labor. In accompaniment 
with such prevailing cheap wages necessarily evils are 
in existence—long working hours, child and female 
labor, 

Secondly, the most important element amongst the 
surrounding circumstances is the adoption of machin- 
ery as productive power becoming general, and the 
relation of employers and employees becomiug an- 
tagonistic more and more. As the natural result of 
that mighty influence of civilization which penetrated 
into the very heart of the Japanese people, the use of 
machinery, the very essence of civilization, becomes 
general, and as its inevitable consequence the laborers, 
cheap as they are, are losing their importance day by 
day ; nor will it take a very long time for them to 
become a mere dependent upon machinery. True, 
machinery could not be used successfully in a society 
under cheap labor conditions. But, though smali and 
limited its extent may be, it could do muck greater 
injury to the cheap labor than under high wage 
conditions. Its adoption certainly will be felt more 
severely by the cheap laborers, since, under such a 
condition, there is no possible escape from and 
utilization of its effect. 

Witb the introduction of machinery comes factory 
system of production, and with the system the relation 
of employers and employees must undergo, and has 
already undergone some changes—an absolute radical 
change. Itis the natural consequence that they could 
not keep up that amicable relationship of master and 
hands which once existed prior to the introduction 
of machinery, and that is still existing in some trades. 
With the factory system labor is not the necessary 
part of productive factor but a mere assistant to 
machinery, and with this change of position the 
sentiment of employers toward laborers will certainly 
be modified, thus forcing laborers to stand by them- 
selves to retain their power. 

Although such a condition fully warrants an ex- 
istence of an active labor movement in the country, 
not only a labor movement but also, at least, an idea 
on the practical steps to be taken is not known. Nor 
is it an exaggeration to say that the importance of a 
labor movement in Japan is not, as yet, recognized. 
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It is often argued by some of our Japanese economic 
writers, that the wages in Japan, comparing those 
prevailing in the United States, are several times less, 
but this does not necessarily mean cheaper wages. If 
we compare their cost of living, they say, we will find 
that real wages in both countries are about the same. 

Grant that we could not measure wages by their 
nominal value but by their real value, or consuming 
power. But, in comparing wages of different coun- 
tries we must not forget to ascertain their respective 
mode of living; in other words, we must know the 
difference of quality and quantity of necessaries of life 
in the countries. Suppose on the one hand an Amer- 
ican working man receives $3 per day for his wages 
and spends §2.70 for his daily necessaries of life. On 
the other hand a Japanese laborer receives 50 cents 
per day and spends 45 cents for his living, then the 
cost of their living is in equal percentage. It is true 
that both spend ninety per cent. of their earnings and 
save the same percentage. But we must notice the 
difference of their living, namely, the one wears woolen 
cloths, the other cotton ; the one eats meat, the other 
rice ; the one lives in a house, the other ir a shanty. 
Herein lies the real difference of wages by which 
cheapness or dearness is determined. In this sense, 
and it is the only rational sense, I say Japanese wages 
are cheap. 

Some one says that cheap wages are necessary for 
development of industry, hence all efforts to raise 
wages are inimical to social order. Nothing could 
be more erroneous. One might just as well kill the 
root of a plant for flourishing its branches. For cheap 
wages means small consumption, small consumption 
means small production, small production means 
small industry and small industry means small 
wealth, hence no prosperity, no development. 

If we look at the condition of Japanese workers in the 
economic aspect, we would tremble with anxiety for 
the future welfare of the country. It is not too much 
to say that the rise or fall of the country depends upon 
the solution of the problem. Really, I do not argue 
for the necessity of a labor movement because the 
condition of laborers is pitiful and their environment 
is intensely inimical to their interests ; nor because of 
the humane sentiment. But I do argue for it because 
the future prosperity of the nation does demand it and 
future achievement of civilization does necessitate it. 
For, a labor movement is a step to better their condi- 
tion ; to better their condition is to raise their mode 
of living ; to raise their mode of living is to increase 
consumption ; to increase consumption is to increase 
production, and production is the basis of national 
prosperity. Thus, every effort to better the condition 
of laborers is of vital importance for the nation. 

Again, what is the requirement of being a civilized 
country? It is, inductively speaking, nothing more 
or less than to develop its machine using capacity. 
It is the fact where machinery is most extensively 
used, there the highest civilization can beseen. There 
is not a single instance that in a barbarous country 
machinery has been used. Whether machinery is the 
cause or effect of civilization, in reality makes no dif- 
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ference ; but one thing is certain—no civilization de- 
mands no machinery, or vice versa. Thus to civilize 
a country it is necessary to make conditions possible for 
the use of machinery, The condition that makes use 
of machinery possible is the large consumption. Under 
no other condition is the use of machinery possible, 
since it is successfully used only under large produc- 
tion and its use is unknown in a barbarous country 
where as a rule the consumptive power is limited to a 
small extent. As the laboring class of the country 
constitute the largest portion of the population, with- 
out development of their consuming power, our 
civilization must be stagnant. 

But what is the cause of the non-existence of a labor 
movement in the country where every germ that 
insures the origination of the movement is in its 
full growth and where such a movement is of national 
importance? 

In seeking the cause one need not trouble himself 
to examine the actual condition that exists, but if he, 
taking up the history of the labor movement in the 
United States and Europe, thinks of the cause of all 
troubles and hardships they have been enduring, he 
will be, certainly, rewarded with a discovery of the 
cause applicable to Japan. Fer whatever the racial 
difference may be, the human nature is the same 
everywhere ; hence if a certain result will be produced 
in one country under certain conditions, the like 
conditions will produce the like effect elsewhere. Thus 
if we find a similar condition, that is now existing in 
Japan, in the history of foreign labor movements, it 
will necessarily furnish us the cause which we are 
seeking. 

In reading the history of the labor movement, if we 
take an instance where there was no movement in a 
certain trade or calling and follow this up to the point 
where the movement has started we will notice very 
plainly a powerful agent in the bottom when there 
was no movement, and as the influence of this agent 
weakens the movement gains its strength finally, 
overcoming the shadows of the influence. As the 
present stage of the movement the agent is still in- 
fluencing, so the labor organization of to-day is aiming 
its mighty strength for the exclusion of this evil agent 
—Ignorance. 

The cause of the non-existence of a labor movement 
in Japan is none other than the ignorance among the 
Japanese working people. This is the cause that left 
the wage workers in their position without advance- 
ment, while in social and industrial affairs, the pro- 
gress of which even the most active social and intel- 
lectual leaders have stood amazed, have been advancing 
with gigantic steps during the last thirty years. It is 
the only cause that brought the working people into 
the lower rank below the merchant. A quarter of a 
century ago it was the common expression to arrange 
the ranks of the people, as: 1. Militant ; 2. Farmer ; 
3. Mechanics; 4. Merchant; but now the orders or 
ranks are somewhat changed; namely, militant, 
farmer, merchant and mechanics. 

Every human action has its motive. Human desire 
causes some want, the want causes effort, and the 
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effort causes satisfaction. But where does the motive 
of human desire come from? The very essence of 
motive is intelligence; with intelligence there comes 
desire; with the lack of intelligence there is a lack of 
every motive or desire. The betterment of the laborer’s 
condition is another form of human desire on the 
part of the workingmen, but such desire cannot exist 
without motive. Without motive there is no desire, 
and without desire no effort. Hence no labor move- 
ment. 

Against that well known cause of the non-existence 
of a labor movement in Japan, the remedy to be sug- 
gested is of an equally well known character, namely, 
agitation, organization and education. It is a most 
effective method, that will bring the amelioration of 
labor thoroughly and permanently. It has been tried 
under all circumstances, but every test has added the 
element of indisputable character to it. What it has 
done to the labor movement in foreign countries will 
produce a similar result in the Japanese labor problem. 
Ido not hesitate to endorse agitation, organization 
and education as the only plan that will inaugurate a 
labor movement in Japan. There is, however, another 
side, the practical side, of this method that necessi- 
tates serious consideration. 

How can the agitation be started when the prevail- 
ing condition makes it impossible to look for agitation 
among the working people? Amidst the lack of 
motive the agitation could not be powerful enough to 
convert a large majority of the working people to 
take up the work of amelioration among themselves. 
As a matter of fact, we must look somewhere else to 
find a source of this motive—a source that will furnish 
the motive and impetus to the people. In other 
words, we must find a few men who will take up the 
work of agitation and become a source of information, 
encouragement, energy and action—men who will be 
strong enough to overcome all the obstructions and 
arouse the working people to feel the necessity of 
organization. No one can deny the necessity of 
having a party asa primary step of the Japanese labor 
movement, and the desirability of taking immediate 
action, in face of the existing deplorable conditions 
and the national importance of the movement. There 
is nothing more absurd than that my countrymen 
generally, being convinced of the national importance 
of the movement, yet are waiting vainly for a time 
when the laborers themselves will stand up. Such 
time will never come unless some power other than 
the workingmen themselves will encourage them. 
The work of agitation, to bring it to its final outcome, 
is such a tremendous undertaking that it will cost the 
patient work of many years. But the sooner we start 
the earlier the work will be done.and the smaller the 
loss of the national wealth. 

For whom shall we, then, look for the supply of 
the motive? For whom shall we look for the party 
that will be a source of action? None other than the 
thinkers of the country. They have been the chief 


instruments of bringing the country into the present 
stage of civilization and the important factors that 
brought the representative system of government with- 


out shedding a drop of blood. As such examples of their 
ability are recorded in the past history, it is natural to 
look for them as a source of the labor movement and 
a generator of the motive of the agitation. Indeed, 
they are the only source for leaders, guiding spirits 
and sympathizers of the movement, From them only 
a labor movement can originate and receive im- 
petus for its life. With their intelligence and past 
experience they are admirably fitted for the work, 
and their social position makes it their imperative 
duty. So we looked for them, but we were disap- 
pointed—yea, greater still! for their ignorance of the 
labor movement is far worse than the lack of the 
general intelligence of the laborers. Indeed, they 
know something about the theoretical merit of the 
labor question, but how many of them know its 
practical value? It is surprising to us if we consider 
how little is known about the very essence of a prac- 
tical labor question. As for labor organizations among 
them, I know a prominent scholar who is arguing the 
necessity of enacting factory laws, but even to him 
the great benefit of the labor organization is a revela- 
tion. 

The only source of a Japanese labor movement 
under such a condition, is rather hopeless to attempt 
to originate the movement in the country. But it ap- 
pears to me that to arouse them for the necessity of 
their action is not such hard undertaking as to arouse 
the workingmen for the necessity of the organized 
effort. Really it is a hard task, if not impossible, for 
a few pioneers to undertake to educate the working 
people to the point. But we shall yet succeed. 

There is still another important reason that makes 
the co operation of the thinkers an imperative neces- 
sity. In the course of amelioration of the labor, there 
are many works which should be done in this field of 
politics, such as compulsory education, the enactment 
of factory laws, legal prohibition of child labor under 
certain ages and soon. As the suffrage is limited by 
property qualification and the working people are not 
the tax-payers tor the eligible amount, they have 
actually no vote, and consequently no political in- 
fluence. So they cannot expect to gain any favorable 
legislation for them, unless some other class of people 
who has the right to vote would assist them to secure 
it. 

It is a pride of the government to say that common 
education has been well diffused in the country as 
the numerous school houses indicate. But indeed it 
is the fact that with their zeal of universal education, 
they left out the most needy class of people from the 
share of the benefit by establishing the tuitionary sys- 
tem which most effectually bars out the children of 
the working people from attending the schools. 

A recent letter from Japan has brought a remarkable 
piece of news according to which, the government, 
being desirous to enact a factory law, have addressed 
a manufacturers’ association requesting it to give the 
information of the established customs, and their 
opinion on the proposed law. The praise, the eager- 
ness of the government for enacting a factory law, but 
have they made any effort to hear from the working 
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people upon the subject? Not in the least. They are 
contented solely to hear from the employers, and thus 
toenact the law by their assistance. What kind of 
law shall we then expect? 

A few years ago the government enacted a law to 
regulate associations of manufacturers for their mutual 
interests, and as the result of this encouragement, 
almost all manufacturers have organized. But has the 
government enacted the same kind of law for the 
working people encouraging them to organize? I do 
not see any sign of it, nor have I heard of their 
making any efforts for it. Such being the tendency of 
the present government, if it is not checked, it will be 
certain to see unjust laws passed against the working 
people. 

As such is the importance of political action coupled 
with hardship of educating the laborers sufficiently to 
protect their own interest, the first effort toward 
amelioration of the working class must be directed to 
arouse the thinkers of the country for the necessity of 
their action. Thus agitation among the thinkers of 
the country is the first step to be taken in 2 labor 
movement in Japan, to be followed, as a result of 
such an agitation, with an organization of the think- 
ers to discuss a practical plan to be pursued in the 
work of educating the working people to act politic- 
ally or otherwise, in order to protect the interest of 
the working people, and lastly, but most important,to 
organize the working people. 

With such step a labor movement in Japan, I think, 
will gain its strength in a few years, and if it is prop- 
erly condycted, the era of emancipation of labor 
would be near at hand. 

*o+ 


Freedom. 
BY JOSE GROSS, 

Oh! How men have bled, and fought, and suffered 
in their search after freedom, ever since the inception 
of the race! And we don’t seem to be through with 
that job yet. We have not even come to any agree- 
ment on the real meaning of freedom, much less on 
the processes by which it should be attained. We are 
still surrounded with problems unsolved, with per- 
plexities in all directions, with doubts about almost 
every vital question, with class enmities right and 
left. Some will tell you that our troubles arise from 
too much freedom, others from insufficient freedom, 
and many hardly dare to formulate any opinion on 
the subject. We are apt to complacently compare 
ourselves with the men far back, and assume to be so 
much better off, Just as if each historical period did 
not have an individuality of itsown! Just as ifeach 
generation did not embody a given class of aspirations 
and conditions! Just as if we could or should com- 
pare things or men that are dissimilar because sub- 
ject to different surroundings, aptitude, and modes of 
thought ! 

Granted that we are better off, in some respects, 
than some generations far back. Are we sure that in 
many other elements we are not considerably worse? 
It is written that men shall not live by bread alone. 


Mental peace is at least as indispensible as bread. No 
fears for to-morrow are at least as valuable as my 
three meals for to-day, and far more so than the rich 
furniture of any palace, than servants by the dozen at 
my disposal, or any other of the vanities of life. And 
who is to-day free from fears of what may happen to- 
morrow to prevent him from earning an honest living 
or preserving the wealth he may have accumulated ? 
Are we not all living on the crater of a volcano? Are 
we not all under fragile tents, on the borders of the 
desert from which tornadoes may come at any moment 
to envelop everything and everybody in havoc, and 
death, and destruction? What is wealth under such 
conditions but a farce, a negation, a phantasmagoria, 
a nightmare, alie? And still weclaim to be better off 
than all other generations past and gone far or near ! 
‘That simply proves the intense materialism we live in. 
It also proves that we have not even yet learned how 
to spell the word freedom. 

Look back to the first human couple in Eden, even 
if these two human beings are but the symbol of all 
civilization so far. A choice was presented to them 
between two classes of freedom, the freedom of their 
own fancies or that of divine law. And we have not 
yet learned the difference between those two forms of 
freedom. About sixty long centuries have silently 
glided on, silent in the presence of time eternal and 
space infinite; but far from silent among men. We 
all have had noise and trouble in doses large enough 
for us to awaken ourselves from our own slumbers. 
And trouble seems to increase as civilization advances. 
That is what we should expect as long as our advance 
is in the wrong direction. That direction is wrong 
because of freedom resting on human fancies and not 
on natural laws or divine ideals ; on selfish, material- 
istic conceptions of life, not on broad perceptions of 
universal justice and manhood. 

The old civilizations with servitude and chattel 
slavery were unjust enough; but they at least im- 
plicitly recognized the right of men to work for a 
living, even if a very poor one. Society then accepted 
the responsibilities of keeping men at work, and did 
keep them at work. It was reserved to us, in the last 
years of the nineteenth century; to us, with bound- 
less natural resources ; to us, the supposed free Amer- 
ican nation, to force large numbers of people to loaf 
and starve, although willing and anxious to work. 
The men of the past never needed to claim the right 
to work. They hadit. It is now that we are forced 
to claim that right. It is now that we feel compelled 
to ask society to give us employment when we find 
that we cannot obtain it ourselves. And this is what 
we call freedom, and progress, and christianity, and I 
don’t know what else ! 

There is in the decalogue a command that men 
seem to have forgotten, or have never attempted to 
understand, It runs as follows: ‘‘ Honor thy father 
and thy mother that thy days may be long upon the 
land that the Lord thy God giveth ¢hee.”’ 

The direct or indirect bearing of all human enact- 
ments, in modern times especially, has been a denial 
ef that command, a naked blasphemy against it. 
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God most emphatically giveth the land to all men, 
‘and to each one of them, and plenty of it, in quantity 
or quality as the case may be, that each man’s days, 
human life, may be ‘‘/ong,’’ upon that land ; that 
they all may have an abundance of the good things on 
earth, that they all may develop into joy and man- 
hood, and not linger, live and die like slaves ! 


And the command in question springs up from 
common sense and natural law, from the law of self- 
preservation with the human race. You can there- 
fore overlook all divine law on the subject, if you 
prefer. 


It seems then as if the land question was the core of 
the labor question and all questions about freedom 
and manhood ; the pivot on which civilization must 
be saved or destroyed. ‘ Freedom of access by all to 
all natural resources, on principles of Ethics.” That 
should be the final aim of the working masses, Let 
us attain that through any processes we may see fit ; 
but let that be attained. As long as it is not, civiliza- 
tion, progress, christianity, manhood, joy among men. 
etc., shall be but a succession of mirages in the 
desert ! 


“+e 


Pullman and his Statement. 
BY JAMES G. CLARK. 


Pullman’s statement is as cold and motionless as a 
carefully prepared and laid out corpse. 

From first to last itis unrelieved by a single gleam 
of human sentiment, and unstirred by a single pulse 
or sign of humanitarian life, at a period when over all 
others in history, the voice of the infinite is saying to 
every rich man; ‘‘Cain, where is thy brother?” 

It settles no point of dispute between the world’s 
awakened conscience. 


He denies nothing and evades everything with 
which he is charged, and, at a time when millions of 
honest laborers, less fortunate and shrewd but more 
worthy than himself, are destitute of means and work 
which all the resources of the present competitive 
order are absolutely powerless to supply, he neither 
discusses nor suggests anything except ‘‘business’’— 
cold, heartless, morally, idiotic and mentally fiendish 
business, which is being weighed in the scales of 
justice and experience, and found wanting in all the 
essentials of ideal human society—business that be. 
gets hypocrites in churchand State, turns the temple 
of liberty into a den of thieves and culminates in 
slavery, pirarcy and murder. 

At the close of the statement, the facts remain that 
with an annual income of $10,000,000, and a controll- 
ing interest in a plant which he estimated is worth 
$36,000,000, George M. Pullman—a professed disciple 
of him who said to a far worthier man than Pullman : 
‘Sell all thou hast and give to the poor, and then 
take up thy cross and follow me’’—raised the rent 
and cut the wages of his employees, some of whom he 
allowed to almost starve before his eyes, because a 
business which in prosperous years had yielded him 


millions in clear profits was passing through a 
‘‘panic.’’ 

It is true that the concern had very recently de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of two per cent, and that 
Mr. Pullman might have lowered the rents instead of 
the wages of his tenants, and deducted the loss from 
his personal income, but this would not have been 
‘*business.”’ 

Then, when the industrial energies of the nation 
had become paralyzed, and his fellow citizens were 
losing millions through his obstinacy and heartlessness, 
inspired and backed by the ‘European system which 
controls labor through the control of the currency,’’ 
he prudently retired to Long Branch in search of 
shelter from the stones he had invoked, and 
‘‘fiddled,’’ while Chicago was burning. This is the 
way Pagan Nero did in the early dawn of the Christian 
era, and this is the way our christian Neros do after 
nearly two thousands years of unequal competitive 
‘see saws,”’ in which the name of Jesus goes up to be 
worshipped one day out of seven, and Mammon 
ascends and holds sway the other six. 

But the end is not yet, and will not be until those 
two opposing energies, the prince of this world and 
the prince of peace, moving away from and yet 
towards each other in a circle, meet face to face. 

One stroke of Pullman’s pen—one impulse of the 
christian fellowship he professes—in the interest of 
families that had claims upon him equal at heart, to 
those which bound serfs to feudal Barons, might 
have set the wheels of commerce in motion, giving 
bread to the hungry, order and peace to society, and 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding to 
his own miserable soul that can never again know 
peace in this life, and perhaps, for cycles in the life to 
come ; for God is not mocked, and that which a man 
sows he must also reap. He faced the supreme oppor- 
tunity of his life and failed. 

The time had come when, all over the civilized 
world, wretched, gaunt and desparing poverty was 
pleading with outstretched hands, not for charity, but 
justice, and for that which it had a right to expect 
from the well-filled vaults and graneries of the 
proud, fat, overgrown ‘‘capital,’”’ whose flesh, bones, 
muscle, nerves, and purple and fine linens represent- 
ed the cornered products, the stolen lands, the ex- 
ploited labor and vanished life-blood of weary millions 
of human beings; and Mr. Pullman might have 
answered the appeal ina manner that would have 
thrilled the hearts of his race with new hope and 
inspiration, and counsel the poor, old, dying century 
to once more lift its head and say to the new: “Now, 
let thy servant depart in peace.”’ 

The Son of Man had come in the evening twilight 
of the rich man’s life, and stood knocking at the door 
of hisheart. But, the rich man looked out and when 
in the place of a jeweled king, he beheld only “the 
least of his brethren,’’he shut the door in his Master’s 
face, and went back to his feast in the palace hall and 
his vessels and idols of gold, to wait a little longer for 
the hand writing on the wall. 

But the end is not yet. 
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True Trade Unionism. 
BY GEO. W. PERKINS. 


In these days of turmoil, trouble and strife, attended 
by no small amount of excitement and a feverish im- 
patience upon the part of the toiling masses, a few 
words upon the underlying principles of the labor 
movement, its aims and objects, and the surest way 
to obtain them, might not be amiss. 

Many of the enthusiastic and impetuous have their 
faces turned toward independent politics as the only 
means whereby labor can adjust its wrongs and fulfill 
its desire for greater possibilities, more liberty, justice 
and the full fruits of its toil. 

They apparently overlook the fact that, owing to 
our natural and unnatural surroundings, the trade 
union movement has been, is to-day and will continue 
to be the most potent and far-reaching means by 
which labor can the more readily and successfully 
achieve its emancipation. Its methods may be slow, 
but its results are sure. 

The trade union, even in its crude form, has 
achieved inestimable results for its members. 

While the trade union organized upon practical 
lines, conducted with discretion and intelligence, ex- 
ercises a regulating influence upon the destiny of its 
members that is simply incalculable, it is not the 
fault of ti > system, but rather the shortsightedness of 
the masses, that it has not accomplished more. 

Owing to the subdivision of the wage earners of 
this country into four great divisions, and, while their 
interests are practically the same, yet their surround- 
ings and previous teaching have served to keep them 
in, if not hostile, yet separate and distinct classes, 
This being a fact, the philosophical unionist holds 
that it is a much easier tesk to completely organize 
the workers upon trade lines than combine them into 
one grand whole, which would recognize, however, 
the autonomy and the right of self regulation of each 
separate and distinct class, than it is to organize thus 
early upon political lines. 

To those who believe that the movement has not 
accomplished all it should, or its friends desire, it 
may be said that, in this country at least, the move- 
ment is in its infancy. But their objections and 
criticisms may be answered by a few practical illustra- 
tions of the great work it has accomplished. 

We find that in the past few years they have grown 
from small beginnings to large, formidable, powerful 
associations ; that they have increased wages from 10 
to 50 per cent., shortened the hours of labor from 
fourteen and sixteen to ten per day, and, in many 
instances, toeight per day. In addition to accom- 
plishing this for themselves, they have also had a 
regulating effect on the lives and well being of those 
who still hold aloof, that should not be under-esti- 
mated. 

When union men commenced to work ten hours 
per day the rule for shorter hours became general, 
and we find that non-unionists as well as unionists 
now enjoy the boon of shorter hours, The same may 


be said in reference to wages. It cannot be success- 
fully disputed that the standard of wages as fixed by 
the unionist has its effect upon the wages received by 
non-unionists in the same or co-related trades. 

In connection with this I desire to say a word in 
reference to the system that should obtain in organi- 
zations that desire to attain the highest degree of per- 
fection possible. We find that the labor organizations 
that have paid high dues and have surrounded them- 
selves with a complete chain of benefits, such as the 
out of work, sick, strike, traveling and death benefits, 
and have learned when and where not to strike, not 
only retain, but in many instances, increase their 
membership and maintain wages during times of 
commercial and industrial stagnation. To illustrate : 

$ngland had industrial and commercial panics in 
1857, 1867, 1877 and 1885. However, we find that 
the membership of the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, Millwrights, Smiths and Pattern Makers had 
the following membership during these years: 1851, 
11,829; 1862, 24,234; 1864, 28,815; 1866, 33,007; 1868, 
33,474; 1872, 35,717: 1874, 43,150; 1876, 44,578; 1878, 
45,408; 1879, 44,078; 1881, 46,109, and 1883, 50,418, 
thus showing a steady but greatly increasing member- 
ship during the times of commercial and industrial 
depression, as well as in good times, and no reduction 
of wages. It should be said, they pay fair dues, have 
a complete chain of benefits, including the out of 
work, which is the real secret of its wonderful success. 
This same organization, during 1893, reports a mem- 
bership of 74,000 and is still increasing. 

In turning to the financial side of the report we 
find the total amount paid out was $1,296,720, ex- 
pended for the following benefits; Out of work, $680o,- 
030; sick, $216,800; superannuation, $260,795; accident, 
$20,000; insurance on tools, $420; benevolence, $29,435; 
funerals, $64,880; assistance to other trades and legis- 
lative work, $24,340. 

After this enormous expenditure there remains a 
balance in the ordinary fund of $929,270; in the 
superannuation reserve fund, $58,000; offices and real 
estate, $5,000, making a grand total, December, 1893, 
of $992,270. 

The above organization and its successes are not an 
exception, but it is the rule in labor organizations that 
are organized on similar lines. In this country the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America can be 
cited, who also pay fair dues, have a formidable re- 
serve fund and pay a complete chain of benefits, in- 
cluding the out of work. 

During the present industrial crisis it has not only 
retained its membership, but has actually increased, 
and, in addition, has had to suffer no reductions of 
wages. 

In connection with trade unions let me quote a 
passage from my biennial report to the last convention 
of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, hel at Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: 

‘“‘Trades unions are the natural, practical and logical 


result and refuge of the toiler, in this era of industrial 
progress. To be useful they must be built and main- 


tained upon practical lines. 
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** Looking down the dim vista of time, we find in 
the musty archives of history that each successive 
stage in the development of man’s economic condi- 
tion has been the result of slow, evolutionary process, 
through the dark and feudal ages, until we reach the 
present wage system, which will stand until it falls of 
its own weight, and an intelligent and progressive 
people have evolved a better system to take its 
place. 

‘‘Human intelligence and the natural instinct of 
self-preservation have taught us to organize upon 
trades lines. Under present conditions it is an im- 
possibility for one standing alone in the industrial 
field to enjoy personal liberty. The system of the 
subdivision of labor, employed under modern means 
of production, renders it impossible for the individual 
to assert his independence. Each worker is depend- 
ent upon the other, hence the only means whereby 
labor can defend its rights is by organization. 

‘*It is impossible for one man singly to enforce 
the fulfillment of his desire for shorter hours and 
more compensation, yet it becomes an easy matter to 
attain both objects by uniform co-operation and con- 
certed action upon the part of all the workers. 

‘* The philosophical unionist holds that the quickest 
and surest way to bring about complete industrial 
liberty is by associating and combining our interests 
upon trades lines, thus enabling the worker to attain 
better conditions, command better wages and shorter 
hours, and more time for thought and study. 

‘* Potent and far reaching in effect, practical in its 
methods, the future of the trades union movement is 
indeed brignt, and holds boundless possibilities of 
advancement along industrial lines.’’ 

While I have no desire to discourage an independ- 
ent political movement, having for its objects the 
betterment of labor’s condition, and fully concede 
that the ballot holds out splendid possibilities from 
which labor can achieve many beneficent results, and 
should be employed at all times, yet the economic 
or trade union movement should not be subverted or 
lost sight of during these troublesome times. 

It is really first and foremost. It is the primary 
school in which labor receives its technical education 
of the science of self government. From it all reforms 
flow as naturally as day follows night. It will keep 
right on its own way, gradually but surely developing 
the intelligence and capacity for self government of its 
members, and bettering the condition of the working 
classes, shortening the hours of labor, raising wages, 
preventing reduction of wages, caring for the sick and 
unemployed, raising the standard of life of its mem- 
bers, gradually but surely extending its lines until 
finally its protecting arms and guiding, orderly influ- 
ence shall surround labor with an inseperable, frater- 
nal bond of fellowship in which labor will press on, 
ever mindful of the rights of all, upward and onward, 
until its irresistible, righteous force will ultimately 
and forever strike down the barriers of oppression 
and injustice, and labor, through the guiding influ- 
ence of trades unions, will rest peaceful and secure 
in the harbor of emancipation. 


The Victory of Labor. 


BY LOUIS A. LAMB. 


Count that defeat a success which makes men think 
in right directions. In this aspect of things the recent 
unfortunate issue of affairs in the great world of labor 
becomes a matter of congratulation rather than a 
thing to be deplored, for it is self-evident that the 
public now for the first time in the history of the 
labor movement in America, is thinking in the right 
direction. Self-evident, because of the ready zeal 
with which men and women in all parts of the coun- 
try have responded to the needs of the men at Pull- 
man, in the hour of their apparent defeat after a battle 
against inhuman and superhuman odds. Self-evident be- 
cause of the unprecedented public interest in the issue 
of the legal processes against the men who lent their 
diligent faculties to the hosts oflabor. Self-evident 
because of the universal expressions of sympathy 
with the workingman. Self-evident because of the 
equally widespread condemnation of the oppressive 
methods and policies of those holding in their hands 
the vast enginery of the money power. Self-evident 
in the almost unanimous sentiment of the country that 
after all, the only right thing, the only satisfactory 
thing, the only expedient thing to doin case of differ- 
ences between capital and labor is to arbitrate. Self- 
evident in the unanimous assent of the whole people 
to the proposition that centralization of labor is not 
only right, but that it is necessary and wise in view of 
the tendencies of all interests of money to form all in- 
clusive centralizations of power and directions. 

For once in the history of the workingman’s strug- 
gle for the privileges and rights which are by nature 
his, the concensus of pubiic sentiment is plainly with 
bim. His postulates are admitted to be correct and 
tenable, his objects are admitted to be worthy, his 
methods are confessed to be the only ones within his 
reach. Compentent witnesses in the courts of law 
have shown that he has not been guilty of excesses, 
of violence, of lawlessness; but on the contrary, they 
have proved beyond peradventure that he lent his 
voice and his influence to the suppression of intemper- 
ate and ill-advised acts by those not at all concerned 
in the struggle. It has been established by the incon- 
trovertible evidence of recorded acts, that the agents 
and high executives of the workingman—his generals 
in the struggle—are men far above the influences of 
momentary passion. They have stood firm, in the 
midst of storms of mistaken zeal, for the course which 
in their judgment was wise and beneficent, and the 
workingman has listened to this wise counsel. All 
these things the public has seen and has well con- 
sidered. oy 

As a result, it is too plain to be gainsaid that people 
are now, as never before, in sympathy with the cause 
of organized labor, It has won the confidence and 
the respect of mankind by its temperance in battle 
and by its fortitude in defeat. Men are saying: 
“These men must be fighting for principles for they 
bear themselves well,’’ Ina word the events of the 
last three months have set the thoughts of the Ameri- 
can public in right directions. 

What is now to be done? This. Stand fast to the 
principle of union and brotherhood. Be moderate in 
victory, dignified and courageous in defeat, loyal to 
leaders and advisors, constant to the duties of man to 
man, unswerving, self-respecting, confident of success 
in the end. 

Then shall we compell the respect of all men ; then 
shall victory be ours and our children’s forever. 
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AFTER reading the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST pass it to a friend. 


In view of the fact that organization and 
concentration of wealth is the order of the day, 
it seems strange that some unions of working- 
men, in a few of the localities of our country, 
still believe that so long as they organize lo- 
cally it is sufficient. Itis as morally wrong 
for a local union to remain isolated from the 
National Union of its trade as it is for a wage- 
worker refusing to become a member of his 
trade union. ‘This is an era of organization. 


The capitalist and corporate class do not allow 
local, state or even national lines to interfere 
Why should labor ? 


with their interests. 
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TRADE UNIONS—HOW THEY ARE VIEWED: 


AND WHAT THEY ARE. 


On the industrial field, when to all appear- 
ance there is not a ripple disturbing the re- 
lationship between the workers and _ their 
employers—in other words, when there is not 
some gigantic strike taking place, the casual 
observer always regards that the labor move- 
ment is stagnant. In fact, the average man 
seems to think that there is a labor movement 
only when a great strike is inaugurated or in 
progress, and that the entire labor movement 
consists in nothing more nor less than strikes. 

As a matter of fact, the strike is but one of 
the incidents, and in truth, one of the infre- 
quent incidents, of the labor movement. Few 
of the people, even among observers, appre- 
ciate the fact that the labor movement is one 
unceasing, never-ending struggle from the 
beginning of one year until its end, and then 
a continuous repetition. 

The number of strikes that have been avert- 
ed by the trades unions can never be correctly 
recorded. The efforts to reduce wages and 
increase the working hours _ successfully 
checked will be but half written. The con- 
cessions gained in the matters of wages, hours 
of labor, conditions of employment and legis- 
lation, but grudgingly acknowledged and fre- 
quently unappreciated. As a matter of fact, 
the greatest victories of the labor movement 
are those which are achieved, unheralded 
and unknown tothe general public. They 
are obtained by the unions in conference 
with employers or their representatives in 
their offices, and in many cases a condition of 
settlement being the fact that the victory 
should not be proclaimed to the world. 

The trade union movement in the industrial 
field is what the pioneers are to progress in 
their onward march. It plods along, encoun- 
tering whatever disasters may come, and bear- 
ing the sacrifices that are to be made. Some- 
times defeated, more often victorious, in forg- 
ing ahead without ostentation, without flaunt- 
ing their successes into the faces of the world, 
and without braggadocio. Making few if any 
protestations of faith, but carrying on the 
brunt of battle for the down-trodden and 
heavy laden. Without pronunciamentos of 
cosmopolitanism the trade union extends the 
hand of fraternity and establishes the bond of 
sympathy and unity. It overcomes national, 
race, color and sex prejudices as the opportu- 
nities for the manifestation and exercise of 
these principles arise. 

The trade union movement exhibits the 
highest type of manhood and self-sacrifice in 
order to secure the achievement of a right or 
the establishment of a principle. It delves 
down into the deepest abysses of misery and 
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despair and helps to bring up the young and 
innocent, the weak and the unfortunate, that 
they may be saved from the horrible conse- 
quences of our industrial disorder. It teaches 
to the learned and unlearned the power of 
organization, it brings forth the noblest 
qualities in the minds of man. It inculcates 
the duty that man owes to man, and instills a 
nobility of feeling and sentiment towards the 
oppressed every where; and inspires the workers 
with the hope and the aspiration to struggle 
for the dawn of a brighter and a better day. 
The trade union movement is ever pressing 
onward and upward, and the workers are 
massed together in the unions of their trades. 
The progress made may not be as accelerated 
as we may wish, but it is advancing and 
moving forward in exactly the same ratio that 
the intelligence of our fellow workers will ad- 
mit, and though the day may be somewhat 
distant we are surely nearing it when the 
humanizing influences of the trade union 
movement shall be fully recognized and form 
the ethics of industry, society and the State. 


UNIONISTS, FEDERATE! 


THOUGH there may be differences of opinion 
as to the various theories underlying the labor 
question, there is an absolutely union of 
thought upon the fact that organization is the 
first essential requisite to any success in the 
labor movement, In truth it is agreed among 
all really intelligent people that in this age of 
organization and concentration of thought and 
effort the result of brain and brawn, the wage- 
workers would be in the most pitiable plight 
and demoralized industrial and social condi- 
tions did they not unite their forces and utilize 
that unity of their concentrated numbers to 
achieve those rights denied them for cen- 
turies. 

On every hand we see the capitalist class, 
the corporate and moneyed interests con- 
centrating their efforts for the purpose of 
despoiling our people of their rights, encroach- 
ing upon our liberties and endeavoring to force 
the workers down in the social, economic and 
political scale. Allied with them are the 
governmental powers. national, state and 
municipal. ‘Their efforts are concentrated, 
their actions united. Nothing is allowed to 
interfere with the full development of the pro- 
tection and advancement of their interests. 

In view of these circumstances it must im- 
press itself upon your minds as it has upon 
ours, that the toiling masses, the wealth pro- 
ducers of our country, should unite for their 
common advancement, and by our common 
concert of action unite to protect and ad- 
vance the liberties and rights, the interests 
of all our people. 


WE have said that we should unite our 
forces, but we do not wish it to be understood 
that we are to become an incoherent, chaotic 
mass of organized workers, each encroaching 
upon the rights of others, or encroaching upon 
the reserved trade rights. On the contrary in 
becoming affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, organizations would retain their 
absolute autonomy and independence in all 
that concerns their trade rights and trade inter- 
ests; and also in the manner of conducting the 
affairs of their fellow workers. 

Fellow workers, we ask for your affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor, your 
unity with the great band of trade unionists of 
America, upon the distinct understanding that 
your union with the other great national and 
international trade unions shall in your and 
their trade affairs be as distinct as the billows, 
and in the American Federation of Labor,one as 
the seas. 


THERE are important questions which arise 
in the great struggle of the toilers for improved 
conditions which cannot be attended to by a 
single local or national trade organization, but 
which to secure victory requires a common 
concert of action of the entire organized work- 
ingmen of America. In these instances the 
American Federation of Labor performs the 
great work that the individual organizations 
cannot accomplish. 

We all agree that it is morally wrong for 
any workman to remain outside of the union 
of his trade, unionists also declare that it is 
wrong for a local union or a trade to remain 
outside of the national or international union 
of its trade. If these propositions are true, 
and they are true, then it logically follows 
that it is equally morally wrong for any national 
or international union to remain outside of the 
ranks of the great trade unions of America 
which are banded together under the banner 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

In becoming affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
there is no loss of any right that mem- 
bers or unions surrender. ‘The autonomy 
and independence are guaranteed and main- 
tained. Unions can neither be ordered to 
strike, nor when on strike be ordered to re- 
turn to work by any officer of the American 
Federation of Labor. These matters lie ex- 
clusively within their own authority, and we 
assure all that the Federation is composed of 
too sincere unionists to either encourage or 
allow any infringement upon trade rights. 

Nor can any organization refrain from 
affiliation with the A, F. of L. upon the 
ground that the payment to it is burdensome. 
Each national or international union affiliated 
with the A. F. of 1. contributes one-fourth of 
one cent per member each month—in other 
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words, three cents per year. In the event of 
a great crisis, that one or more of the affiliated 
unions may be engaged in a prolonged trade 
dispute requiring the financial assistance ot 
the Federation, if it has not too many con- 
tests already on hand an assessment of two 
cents per member for five consecutive weeks 
may be levied. It is but proper to add that 
thus far in the history of the Federation only 
six weekly assessments have ever been levied. 

There are many other matters which cannot 
be even touched upon here,but which it would 
afford us pleasure to reply to should inquiries 
be made in reference to them. We will mail 
to any address of organizations contemplating 
affiliation a number of documents which will 
give further explanation in reference to mat- 
ters of interest in connection with this sub- 
ject. 

We ask unionists everywhere to lay this 
matter before their unions and conventions. 
We earnestly appeal to all in their own inter- 
ests as well as those of the toiling masses of 
our country, to discuss these questions coolly, 
deliberately, to take a comprehensive view of 
it and finally resolve upon affiliating with the 
greatest organization of workers of modern 
times—the American Federation of Labor. 
Let our watchword be: Unity and Autonomy; 
Federation and Emancipation. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


ADDRESSING as we do those members of the 
working class, who by virtue of their intellec- 
tual and energetic qualities have been entrust- 
ed for a time with the direction of the organiz- 
ed forces of labor, and with special regard for 
those who have of recent years been recruited 
to the ranks of the several unions, we need 
offer no apology for briefly recalling at the 
present juncture some of the traditional basic 
principles of the trade union. We venture to 
recall these principles in order that our younger 
members may be spared a vast amount of un- 
sound thought and moral uncertainty, and 
that they may better resist the strong tempta- 
tion in these timesof direst industrial depres- 
sion to divide their allegiance to the trade 
union with some other movement promising a 
speedier and final solution of all industrial 
evils. 

Whether it be generally recognized or not, 
the trade union system, like other systems of 
practical life, necessarily has a settled rule of 
action and a definite end to be achieved ; or 
in other words it has, through the force of cir- 
cumstances acting in the past and present, a 
distinct policy no less than a philosophy pro- 
per to itselfalone. 

In the first place it may be remarked that 
the trade union system has not either in its 
rule of action or its final object, been the in- 


vention of any college professor, literary, or 
other professional man, or any number of such. 
It is no theory or ’zsm, evolved in the student’s 
closet and ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.’’ On the contrary, the trade union, 
whether it be of international extension or an 
isolated ‘‘local,’’ is an organic social body— 
ever-living and ever-progressing—born of and 
nurtured by the combined efforts of successive 
generations of hard-fisted and hard-headed 
sons of toil. Denounced as it has been by the 
prostituted pen of many a morally purblind 
professor; selected as the staple stock subject 
of denunciation by every jaded journalist ; the 
unions have grown and flourished as if opposi- 
tion was the breath of their life. 

Built on the solid rock of existing social 
facts, the trade union, existed before the 
oldest of its venomous copperhead critics 
were born or thought of. And, although 
we cannot claim any extraordinary gift 
of prophecy, we make a bold predict that 
the trade union will continue to exist in ever- 
increasing usefulness long after the youngest 
of its present defenders has entered that pure 
life in which the faithful union man will dwell 
in the memory of grateful thousands. 

In the next place we may be allowed to 
point out the incontestable fact that the greatest 
growth of the trade unions has_ taken 
place ina period succeeding that when the 
political franchise had been granted to the 
working class in every advanced country of 
the world. Now, this fact shows, if it shows 
anything, what slight value the working class 
attached to the ballot as a means to industrial 
emancipation. Of this there can be little 
doubt; the natural sagacity of the workman 
enables him to see how hopeless is the task of 
reforming the present political system without 
a previous recasting of the current opinions 
concerning the rights of property and the 
duties of man. Let those sneer who may; but 
when that grand, devoted man Mazzini, the 
historic successor of the Roman tribunes, 
wrote the celebrated pamphlet entitled the 
‘‘Duties of Man’’ he did but give articulate 
speech to the firm conviction of the working 
class in every land. We must recognize the 
facts or the facts will crush us. To goto 
the ballot box as workers is one thing, to 
attempt to swamp the trade unions and sub- 
ordinate them to party organization is another. 

Whatever advantage has been won for labor 
must be placed to the credit of the trade 
unions ; to the legislatures we have little to 
be grateful for. The whole history of legis- 
lation and action upon other lines than those 
accepted and successfully carried out by the 
trade unions demonstrates that the great social 
regeneration can only be realized by prac- 
tical education and cultivation of the spirit 
of fraternity. And right here let us say that 
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it is the trade union, and the trade union 
only among human institutions, that actually 
furnishes that practical education. We may 
safely challenge the world to show a more 
potent educator than the facts developed be- 
fore, during, and after the smallest strike ; 
unless, indeed, it be a greater one. We may 
also safely say that the trade union furnishes 
a stronger bond of fraternity and a more prac- 
tical morality than any of the existing churches, 

But morally and materially powerful as the 
trade unions incontestably are, they are not 
yet sufficiently powerful in the United States 
to overstep the landmark of their domain, 
The fundamental principle of the trade union 
is to realize its unity. Is that unity realized 
to-day ? Not while we find a double jurisdic- 
tion in many trades. Not while we find honest, 
well-meaning workmen who might and should 
be among the wisest and most active sup- 
porters of the unions iu such a state of intel- 
lectual fluctuation that they breed distrust in 
an institution whose essential requirement is 
unity. Weare, or should be, all soldiers in 
one army advancing to the conquest of one 
sole aim ; but as yet the different divisions of 
that grand army are not sufficiently con- 
centrated to risk a contest on a large scale, with 
any prospect of success; therefore, the struggle 
for the emancipation of the working class must 
yet continue as a successive series of skir- 
mishes, here, there and everywhere. 

But metaphor apart, fully recognizing as we 
do the desirability of a complete renovation of 
the political system and its adaptation to ex- 
isting and ever changing industrial conditions; 
we also recognize the impossibility of effecting 
that change by other than the trade union 
methods which have done so much and will 
achieve more for the toilers; aye, which will 
yet present to the utter discomfiture of the carp- 
ing critic, the avowed enemy and the sluggard 
in the ranks, labor emancipated. 

It is in the power of each and every one to 
hasten the day of the emancipation of the 
working class. That consummation most 
devoutly to be wished for cannot be advanced 
by sterile discussions, the passage of abstract 
theoretical resolutions, or mutually malignant 
denunciations. But it can be hastened and 
triumphantly achieved by increased fidelity 
and activity to and for the natural and historic 
organization of labor—the trade union. 


THE great victory of the Tailors and others 
engaged in the clothing industry, whereby the 
task and sweating system has been abolished 
in New York, Brooklyn, Newark and Browns- 
ville, is one of the best tributes to the efficiency 
of trade unions. It has revolutionized condi- 


tions and given an impetus to organization 
which the enemies of the trade unions are en- 
deavoring to decry and squirm out of. 


Our King-President. 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN, 

Potent or not for lawmaking in these days of the 
politician and the monopolist, Popular Feeling in 
America manifests no abatement of patriotism, As 
aggressively as ever it asserts America the leader of 
nations in all things, and especially in that im- 
portant thing, government. It clings to the opinion 
that if handbooks of the world’s higher political insti- 
tutions are truthful, they must, in every chapter as 
well as the summary, place the United States at the 
head of the list. Public Feeling is persuaded, too, 
that our preéminence is due to our democracy. To 
establish the point that we are democratic, it contrasts 
—to their disparagement—foreign governments with 
our government, the one capital fact in our favor be- 
ing that in this country we have nothrone. From 
this point of view Popular Feeling ever avers that the 
various gradations in civilization upward to our own 
unequaled level are attained by other nations only 
accordingly as they throw off superstitious reverence 
for their monarchical rulers—for Sons of Heaven in 
Asia, for White Czars, Kaisers, and Kings in Europe, 
and for Dictators in South America. Hence it regards 
the underlying political contest in the lagging world 
outside our boundaries as that ever going on between 
Political Superstition, which holds fast to one form or 
other of Kingship by divine right, and Stubborn 
Fact, which has decided that all trust shall be reposed 
in the people. And our Popular Feeling is positive 
that with regard torulers we Americars have banished 
the uttermost trace of superstition. 

But regarding this last point, that impartial judge, 
Stubborn Fact, is not entirely in harmony with our 
Popular Feeling—let no scoffer, ignoring protests, 
suggest ‘‘our Popular Superstition.’’ A characteristic 
of Stubborn Fact is to hold aloof from generalities. 
If it is to examine our governmental features, it 
scrutinizes each separately from the rest; and if 
democracy is the question, the test it applies is simply 
pure democracy in every particular. Stubborn Fact 
is qualified for this inquiry. It has been abroad, has 
put aside national vanity, has examined the stores of 
political wisdom in foreign countries, and so is en- 
abled to make comparisons intelligently. If, then, 
Stubborn Fact candidly avows that with respect to 
the Presidency our democracy falls not only magnifi- 
cently short of the ideal but considerably bebind the 
van of certain foreign democracies, and even 
monarchies, our Popular Feeling cannot successfully 
contradict the statement simply by means of self- 
worshipful enthusiasm. 

As to this Presidency of ours, the creed of Amer- 
ican Popular Feeling runs thus: The President is the 
choice, if not of all the people, at least of the majority, 
He is invariably a great man, chosen from among the 
pick of great men. His presidentia! acts and powers, 
if not always restricted by competent law, are 
usually controlled by public opinion and _ his 
own desire for fair play. As is natural, 
he carries out the will of his political party; 
but he can no more than put into effect laws born of 
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popular sovereignty. He will violate no law, lest he 
be confronted by impeachment. ‘Though essential to 
our government, he is in no wise a potentate, as are 
the monarchs of Europe. 

To all this, Stubborn Fact replies: Your President 
is not selected either by the people or the majority. 
He wins nomination in part through the scheming of 
himself and his supporters and in part through ac- 
cident—such as being a son of his state. Of the avail- 
able men before a nominating convention, he may be 
not the greatest, but the smallest. He may be elected 
to office by a minority of the votes cast by the nation, 
When in office, he is above rather than within the 
law, and need have slight fear of cumbrous and un. 
certain impeachment. His word is of more actual 
weight in the government than is the voice of the 
whole people. He can override public opinion 
throughout an entire term. He wields greater powers 
every year than the Kings of England have dreamed 
of asserting in three hundred years. He is in fact— 
what the Germans style him—a king in a dress coat. 
Yet the country would be better off were his office 
abolished. 

At these assertions, Popular Feeling is shocked and 
in grave doubt. But to the facts. 

The morrow of a Presidential election day it is 
asked: Who is the people’s choice? The answer is : 
Perhaps the man receiving the most votes and per- 
haps not. In 1888, Cleveland obtained the majority 
of votes, but Harrison was made President. In 1876, 
was Hayes elected, or Tilden? In 1860, a majority of 
nearly a million stood against the successful can- 
didate. In these records of Stubborn Fact, Popular 
Feeling is reminded that the Electoral College is not 
democratic and that in this country one citizen voting 
yea may on occasions nullify the votes of two citizens, 
or even more, who say nay. 

In office by law, if not by the will of a majority, the 
President’s first important official move is a royal one 
—the appointment of hiscabinet. Untrammeled here 
in his choice, in dealing with the cabinet members 
subsequently the President is practically unrestricted. 
These members are not, as so often termed, the Presi- 
dent’s ‘‘constitutional’’ advisers. The departments 
of which they are the chiefs were established, not 
by the constitution, but by Congress, and may be 
abolished by Congress; and the chiefs themselves. 
called to power by the President, may be dismissed by 
him. Nor are cabinet officers necessarily advisers ; if 
not so disposed, the President need never consult 
them, and if their views differ from his, theirs may 
weigh no more than mere fancies, It is solely the 
President’s cabinet, too, not the country’s. The ses- 
sions of the Cabinet, secret as they are, end in res- 
ponsibility of the members only to the President, and 
he it is who on all questions before the board wills or 
wills not. The President may at anv time demand 
the resignation of any cabinet officer. Grant once 
compelled a member to give up his place without a 
moment’s warning. Should a cabinet wish to 


demonstrate its nothingness, let it stand united 
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against the President’s will. Tyler’s cabinet resigned 
in a body. Tyler let all the members, except one, go, 
their secession affecting neither his policy nor his ad- 
ministration in the least. 

As with the cabinet, sowhen confronting the peo- 
ple the President may rule indifferent to opposition. 
How completely any supposed connection between 
the will of the people and the execution of that will 
by the President may be broken is shown on the suc- 
cession of the Vice-President to the Presidency. 
Tyler, succeeding the first Harrison a month after in- 
auguration day, fought his own party nearly four full 
years. Fillmore, in completing Taylor’s term, sailed 
in comparatively smooth waters. But Johnson, tak- 
ing Lincoln’s seat at a crisis in our history, set up a 
personal policy, and in the eyvs of the Republicans, 
who had elected him, pursued a course replete with 
treason and disgrace. Arthur, though not opposing 
his party as a whole, abandoned Garfield’s political 
programme, released himself from embarrassments 
with foreign countries into which Garfield had fallen, 
and with respect to removals and appointments took 
up with advisers in the party wing which had opposed 
Garfield. 

Purely personal, then, is the reign of the President ; 
and it is more than monarchical. No king in any 
civilized land can dispose of political offices by the 
tens of thousands. But our President can. Mark, too, 
how the abuse has grown : Washington removed from 
office but nine persons ; John Adams, ten; Jefferson, 
thirty-nine; Madison, five; Monroe, nine; John 
Quincy Adams, ten. Jackson then astonished the 
world by removing 760; and since Jackson’s time the 
larger share of national public offices have been Presi- 
dential spoils. If civil service regulations be men. 
tioned, what is the reply? Between March 4, 1855, 
and August, 2, 1886, the first seventeen months of his 
first administration, Cleveland sent to the Senate 
2,731 nominations of ‘‘outs’’ to replace the ‘‘ins.”’ 
Harrison, however, for the corresponding period of 
his administration, sent 3,600—869 more than Cleve- 
land. For the lesser Presidential appointments, not 
requiring confirmation by the Senate, the figures for 
these two administrations tell of a progressive national 
scramble. In the two fiscal years that included tke first 
eighteen months of Cleveland’s first administration 
there were 35,501 ; for a corresponding period includ- 
ing Harrison’s first year and a half, there were 43,291 
—an increase of nearly one-third. 

The King-President awards the spoils, and the 
spoilsmen do homage to their munificent potentate. 
Washington, a city of office-holders, and never with- 
out office-seekers in swarms, usually servile politicians 
seeking compensation for party work, is pervaded 
with the atmosphere of a monarch’s court. At the 
White House is practiced a kind of imperial palace 
etiquette, with precedents, nice observances, and 
registered formalities, a revision of the code by a late 
‘* first lady of the land”’ agitating the ‘‘higher circles’’ 
of official ‘‘ society.’’ For years the annual appropria- 
tions to the White House, direct and indirect, have 
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amounted toa hundred thousand dollars. In Artkur’s 
term, for the first time, a President’s flag was de- 
signed and flung to the breeze on a vessel of war. 
Not an administration but sees our President higher and 
our people lower in the politician’s consideration. 
Now and then this situation evokes from the press a 
note of warning : a patriotic writer will observe that 
among our aristocracy of wealth and office a sentiment 
is spreading that, in these uncertain times, a king 
might prove a blessing ; a king would serve to insure 
order, steadiness of values, and security of property. 
For such stuff derision is, of course, the common 
answer. Yet fact it is that our plutocracy hold that 
the ballot is a failure, that democracy is a farce, and 
that what the country needs more than all else is a 
strong executive. Rumors of this nonsense of the 
upper caste reach our plain citizens, and they smile 
scornfully. The country is safe, think they. 

However, it must be granted that trials for the in- 
stitutions of a country come with the strain of emer- 
gencies, as do tests of human character. And at least 
at one point where it is not without flaw, our govern- 
ment may have yet to face a crucial trial. Twoarmies 
are in the industrial field to-day, fighting for the reins 
of power. One is commanded by monopoly; the 
other follows the banner of the producers, Thus far 
the fighting, as wars go, has been comparatively 
bloodless. Yet tor years past, in the preliminary 
skirmishes between these armies, blood has been shed 
every season, try blink the fact as we may, 

Not that employers and employed are actually to 
raise armies and bring them into the field. What is 
more likely to happen is this: An exciting Presi- 
dential election ; on the one hand, a political party 
manipulated by monopolists; on the other, one aim- 
ing to support the rights of the people; a disturbed 
condition of the country on election day; tbe usual 
uncertainty in closely contested states as to freedom 


in the balloting and fairness in the count ; no adequate ° 


constitutional method for settling the resulting dis- 
putes over the returns; the President the monopolists’ 
candidate for re-election. In such circumstances, 
under plea of enforcing the laws, the President might 
enter on the next term. Once arbitrary action was 
thus begun, where would it stop? The agitation con- 
tinuing, the ruling classes might purchase order at the 
expense first of an extended Presidential term, and 
later of a permanency for the ruler. In much that 
way came an imperial crown to a civilized republic 
even in the middle of this century. 

The probabilities of this culmination of events be- 
come possibilities when it is remembered that the 
President is Commander in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy. Behind his hordes of office-holders, behind the 
plutocrat adherents who depend on his veto for their 
legal privileges, behind the moneyed class that votes 
itself our aristocracy, stands the organized national 
killing machine. And under the orders of the one 
man at the head of this government, time and again 
within the present generation has this machine been 
illegally employed against masses of the people. 
Buchanan, sympathizing with the South, on the 


eve of the rebellion disposed of army and navy to 
the detriment of the Union—sending war ships teyond 
speedy recall to foreign seas, abandoning fortified 
pla-es in the South, forwarding arms and ammunition 
ungugrded to Southern cities, and dispatching small 
bodies of federal troops to positions in Southern states 
easily overpowered. Lincoln, succeeding Buchanan, 
declared war, raised troops, increased the regular 
army, instituted blockades, ordered the arrest of 
citizens, suspended the Aadeas corpus, and issued the 
emancipation proclamation, all without authority in 
the written law. He was Commander in-Chief in time 
of war; authority enough. Whether these acts were, 
as at the time termed, acts of necessity, is aside from 
the question. Were they in harmony with democratic, 
or autocratic, government? Were they in obedience 
to commands from the nation? Were they the out- 
come of law? If no law existed to obey, who, under 
the constitution, should have made the necessary 
law, the President or the people through Congress ? 
And if it be urged that that was no time to stop and 
pass laws, the reply is signal evidence of defect at a 
vital point in our governmental scheme. Johnson 
went even further than Lincoln. He made his in- 
fluence—that of a military dictator—felt in the Franco- 
Mexican affair, and he was even advised to invade 
Mexico, to conquer and annex. When he set out to 
reconstruct the South, at once legislating and execut- 
ing his own laws for the purpose, he did it under 
proclamation as * President of the United States and 
Commander.in-Chief of the Army and Navy.’’ The 
‘‘army ’’ of this title, it is to be remembered, includes 
all state militia. JDuring the rebellion, Lincoln 
repeatedly ordered bodies of militiamen, enrolled for 
duty in their own state, to positions within the main 
army beyond tkeir state lines. In 1877, Grant, it was 
commonly believed, stood ready to order out the 
militia of any state, to enforce the inauguration of 
Hayes, in case its governor should refuse to obey a 
requisition for troops. During the recent railway 
strike, Cleveland, in the teeth of the protests of the 
governor of Illinois, precipitately sent Federal troops 
to Chicago, thus centralizing the government to a 
degree never attempted under the Republican party, 
at the same time professing to regard as ‘‘laws’”’ rul- 
ings of his attorney general which sweep away every 
vestige of state rights in times of disorder and crush 
the wageworkers under a power as merciless as that of 
the Czar. What precedents, all of these, for Ambition 
in any coming crisis? 

The next national emergency, what manner of man 
is itto bring as President? Will he bea Lincolnora 
Johnson? Will he sympathize with the monopolists 
and their deluded or mercenary following, or with the 
mass of the plain people, the producers? To the man 
greedy of power which of these sides offers tempta- 
tion? Which would defend him wete he to employ 
legal casuistries to extend his powers and curtail the 
general liberty? Andis no danger impending of vio- 
lent clash between these two sides? Look at. the masses 
of the discontented: millions of fighting western 
farmers the prey of monopoly; a million small 
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property holders who declare the usurer shall be 
stripped of privilege ; two million trades unionists and 
Knights of Labor, with comrades jailed or shot down 
in every great strike ; Socialists of various sch~ ols, 
perhaps, all told, several hundred thousand voters. 
Opponents, all these, of the capitalist-anarchist class 
who buy law. 

Less dangerous to the state than his military powers 
or his functions of removal and appointment, but 
hardly less inimical to democracy, are other attributes 
of the President. 

Treaties with foreign governments are practically at 
the President’s discretion. Though consent of the 
Senate to the treaties is prescribed by the constitution, 
the President negotiates them secretly, and the Senate 
can usually but consent afterward to have them 
registered. Grant surprised the nation by privately 
arranging for the annexation of San Domingo ; Polk of 
himself decided the right of the United States to Ore- 
gon, threatened England with war if his views were 
not accepted by its ministers, and until the treaty had 
been concluded refused to transmit it to the Senate. 
In these two historic facts lies emphatic evidence of 
the habitual confidence of Presidents in their own 
power, since in both cases on the disclosure of their 
acts the President found himself opposed to almost 
the entire nation. 

The President, the Senate as a rule passively con- 
curring, appoints our diplomatic representatives to 
foreign countries. He receives, too, the foreign 
envoys sent to this country. That is, he alone 
controls our official channels of communication with 
other governments. Here his powers are well nigh 
absolute ; Congress can commonly neither modify 
nor abrogate his action; at best, in case he courts 
fight with other nations, it may interpose only when 
too late to prevent serious mischief; even a trivial 
private rupture between our President and a foreign 
official may lead to war. Thus, again, in the Presi- 
dent’s kingly keeping are found ‘‘the safety, welfare, 
and even permanence of our internal and domestic in- 
stitutions.’’ 

In granting reprieves and pardons, the President is 
above law, justice, and public opinion. He may, with- 
out restriction, remit punishment for any offense, 
from treason down to the petty fine imposed on a de- 
faulting juror. He may pardon, fully or conditionally, 
betore conviction or even before indictment, ‘‘ From 
the earliest history of the country,’’ says Lockwood, 
‘‘the President’s pardoning power has been abused, tire 
motives frequently arbitrariness, vindictiveness, favor, 
and revenge.’’ More than one President notoriously 
pardoned for partisan ends. Johnson, seeking political 
support, sent pardons to Confederates by telegraph, 
after ascertaining their names by telegraph. Jefferson 
pardoned right and left, basing his action on the 
theory of “‘ resisting illegal laws.’’ Itis not impossible 
for a President to plot the overthrow of the republic 
and then pardon any fellow-conspirators who should 
be detected. 

The President maintains peculiar relations with the 
Supreme Court. He appoints its Justices ; yet in case 


of his impeachment the Chief Justice presides a 
the trial. The Supreme Court settles the meaning 
and the constitutionality of the laws ; hence through 
appointing compliant partisans to the bench the Pre- 
sident himself may become the original source of 
judicial findings—-and it is significant that nowadays 
with the advent of every new Justice in that Court the 
press teems with comment as to his attitude toward 
the great privileged corporations. Though 
the Supreme Court interprets the  constitu- 
tion, the President may override its opinions; 
Jackson ignored an important decision of the bench, 
averring that ‘‘each public officer who takes an oath to 
support the constitution swears that he will support it 
as he understands it and not as it is understood by 
others.’’ Fortunately, only the President, commander 
of the army, can act on his own interpretations ; 
else ours might be government by anarchy. 

As lawmaker, the President has a stronghold in the 
veto. Here, indeed, he is above ordinary kings. In 
two centuries, never has a bill been vetoed by the 
English crown ; in one century, more than a hundred 
bills have been vetoed by our Presidents. Grant 
vetoed thirty-six; Johnson seventeen ; Jackson twelve. 
How nigh absolute the President’s *‘ No!’’ Except 
in the administration of Johnson, and once in that of 
Hayes’. Congress has never been able to pass a bill 
over a veto. A President elected on dead issues may 
for years nullify the people’s will as to live issues. In 
1879, Hayes, a Republican, and Congress, which was 
Democratic, were for months at a dead-lock, Two 
years ago an overwhelming majority in the House 
opposed Harrison on the tariff. In Jackson’s time, 
Webster said; ‘‘The power of internal improvements 
lay crushed beneath the veto ;’’ and Clay warned the 
nation that, if the veto power were not arrested, in 
process of time all legislation would in reality be pre- 
pared in the White House, to go through the mere 
forms of legislation in the halls of Congress. 

Only a few weeks ago the extraordinary tariff letter 
of Cleveland to the Democrats in Congress evoked 
amusement? and expostulation from men of both 
parties there. Said Senator Stewart: ‘* This Govern- 
ment, that was intended to have three independent 
departments, is fast chanying its character. The 
Executive is assuming all power. The President’s un- 
fortunate letter to the chairman ofthe Committee on 
Ways and Means is the most direct interference with a 
measure pending before a legislative body that has taken 
place for hundreds of years. No king, no President has 
undertaken directly to interfere in the conferences 
between the two houses, The last conspicuous ex- 
ample was when Charles the First sought to save his 
friend the Earl of Strafford, who had served him more 
devotedly than any Senator has yet served the Chief 
Executive.”’ ‘ 

The crown of England has been stripped of many 
prerogatives our President exercises. In England, 
the true seat of the executive is the cabinet, which, 
directly responsible to the House of Commons,is at any 
time liable to be changed. It was the tyrannous days of 
Queen Anne that saw the last veto from the throne. 
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No longer is King or Queen Commander-in-Chief, but 
a military man, nominated by the Secretary of State 
for war, With respect to treaties, pardons, reprieves, 
appointments, and removals, the English sovereign is 
but a heraldic sy:nbol—an evidence of a thing once ex- 
istent, a sign of powers now invested elsewhere. 
Popular Feeling in thiscountry, whatever its infor- 
mation as to the anti-democratic features of the 


Presidency, has come to recognize that something is’ 


wrong about our Presidential elections. It under- 
stands why caucuses select for candidates available 
mediocrities when the general citizenship calls for 
statesmen ; why the circle of availability embraces only 
a few states when free choice would ignore geographi- 
cal lines ; why obscurity may give a candidate strength 
and why the glamour of militarism is employed to dazzle 
the fond patriot. It on occasions glimmeringly sees 
through the demogogy of the trick legislation meant 
to give a record to candidates, through the meaningless 
oratory of stump campaign speakers under pay, 
through the sham public issues intended to do service 
only during a Presidential canvass. It scents class 
government on observing that an almost uniform con- 
comitant in qualification for the splendid office is 
command of compaign contributions, on reading that 
the masters of the telegraph may withhold or mani- 
pulate election returns ; on seeing sons and grandsons 
of our former rulers, like another nobility, with little 
claim to merit except their family names, pushed for- 
ward toward this highest honor in the government, 
It knows that, in the main, public offices are 
distributed as political rewards, and that hardly isa 
President in the White House until he lays plans to 
put either himself or a member of his party there for 
the ensuing term. It feels disgraced at seeing the in- 
fluence on the vote wielded by gamblers betting on the 
results of the election ; but more deeply is it disgraced 
at the spectacle of proposed candidates bargaining with 
unscrupulous state-bossing vote-hucksters as to the 
disposition of spoils when the Presidential office shall 
have been captured. It has learned to dread the 
“wrenching quadrennial convulsion” of the nation 
and the possible dispute later over the returns of the 
vote. It has observed with irritation the manufacture 
of side-tracking questions growing with time—how so 
trivial a thing as a forged letter on a minor question 
was made the leading issue in the Garfield campaign ; 
and how, a few years ago, a rumored difference between 
Harrison and Blaine over the Chilian affair was seized 
upon to affect the chances of either for the ensuing 
Presidential term—the situation recalling in more 
than one important aspect the circumstances in which 
Polk began what the House of Representatives 
denounced as ‘‘a wicked and unwarranted war’’ with 
Mexico, ‘‘the sin and horror of which,’’ says Lock- 
wood ‘‘were forgotten in a national craze over victo- 
ries that were infamous.”’ 

The embarrassments, the uncertainties, the dis- 
graces, the dangers, in regard to the Presidency, thus 
to be seen by all who dare look, the question arises ; 
What may be done? To this the reply finally must 
come: Abolish the office. 


Two considerable modern republics have managed 
without Presidents. 

One is the Swiss. That government has never had 
one man at its head. Its executive is the Federal 
Council, a board of seven members. The official by 
courtesy entitled ‘*President of the Confederation”’ is 
actually no more than the chairman of this committee 
of equal members. He holds place for but one year 
and cannot be his own immediate successor. Unlike 
the President of the United States, he has no rank in 
the army, no power of veto, no influence with the 
judiciary; he cannot appoint military commanders, or 
independently name any officials whatever; he cannot 
enforce a policy, or declare a war, or make peace, or 
conclude a treaty. As he is elected by Congress, a 
Presidential campaign is unknown to the Swiss; but 
were heelected by the people, slight would be the 
agitation: he distributes no offices. 

The other Presidentless republic was American— 
North American. During the fifteen eventful years 
from the signing of the Articles of Association in 1774 
to the inauguration of Washington in 1789, the 
American colonies acted as a nation. They were 
triumphantly brought through the trials of war, of 
party rancor, of sectional jealousy, of final unification, 
without semblance of a President. But the query will 
come: That was a period of our republic on a small 
scale ; what of to-day, with our nigh seventy millions ? 
Fact makes reply. From July 2 to September 19, 1881, 
Garfield lay suffering from his death wound, perform- 
ing, authorizing,or approving nota single act. During 
that time, Vice President Arthur declined to assume 
the duties of the Presidency. Yet the routine of the 
government ran smoothly on, And at all times what 
character of business could our Cabinet not attend to 
that is done by English ministry or Swiss Council? 

In the case of King-President vs. Democracy, must 
not Stubborn Fact eventually win to its side Popular 
Feeling? Does not justice prescribe that the President 
superstition must pass away, that the idol in the 
Ceesar’s chair at Washington must share the fate of 
other idols once worshiped in every State?—the 
Nobility, the Slaveholder, the State Church—idols on 
which our countrymen have turned their backs, leav- 
ing them to fall from their neglected thrones, to be 
broken to pieces, and to be trampled in the dust. 

Note.—Authorities, chiefly: ‘“ Republican Superstitions,” 


Moncure D. Conway; “The Abolition of the Presidency,’ 
Heury C. Lockwood ; “Instruction Civique,’’ Numa Droz, 


“*- 


The Successful Revolt of the Sweater’s 
Slaves. 


A REVIEW OF THE GREAT STRUGGLE OF THE GAR- 
MENT WORKERS. 


The tailors’ strike ! Well, it can hardly be described 
by that name. The action of a great body of toilers 
of the sweat shop in folding their arms, and without 
any means of subsistence in view, refusing to work 
until another system of labor is established, is in the 
nature of a revolution. 
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The condition of the tailors of ready-made clothing 
has long furnished an object lesson of extreme misery. 
It seemed as though the very poverty and bodily ex- 
haustion consequent to the excessive hours of toil 
doomed them to despair. Their courage and men- 
tality seemed to have been sapped beyond the 
possibility of resistance. Efforts at organization pro- 
ceeded exasperatingly slow for the past eight years 
and as soon as a favorable point was gained it was 
quickly lost. But last month we witnessed the spec- 
tacle of the thousands of coat tailors of New York, 
Brooklyn and Newark arising en masse and utterly 
overthrowing the task, piece and sweating systems 
within two weeks. 

The great battle was undertaken without any 
preparation. The business depression of the past 
year enabled the tailors to learn how to get along 
without “ any visible means of support.’’ The unions 
of the trade made the call to arms, and all responded. 
The non-union men enlisted in the cause of the union 
and were enrolled. 

The Brooklyn unions, being better organized, de- 
clared a general strike on Sept. 2, the New York 
unions responded on Labor Day, and Newark follow- 
ed suit. A uniform demand was made for weekly 
wages and a minimum scale was adopted, ranging 
from nine to fifteen dollars per week, on a basis of 
ten hours per day; overtime to be strictly prohibited. 
All members of the United Garment Workers of 
America to be employed in the shops ordered on 
strike by the unions. This is a very radical change 
from the task system, by which a set of workmen 
were obliged to do a specified number of coats per 
day for a certain wage per week, and if the task could 
not be completed in one day it was continued to the 
next, and so when the week came around, after work- 
ing about fifteen to sixteen hours per day, the set of 
workmen were entitled to the number of days’ work 
completed. Competent workmen were seldom en- 
titled to more than a half week’s work after such an 
exhausting week’s work. 

The contractor was the screw used by the manufac- 
turer to continually increase the day’s task, by taking 
advantage of the natural competition of the small 
contractor to reduce prices. The contractors formed 
an association and after repeated conferences with 
the tailors, agreed to the demands of the unions. The 
unions, however, through their former dealings with 
the contractors, became suspicious of their promises, 
and so fearful were the tailors of ever returning to 
their former slavery, that they demanded a suitable 
bond as security for the faithful observance of the 
agreement. The contractors’ association refused this 
proposition, and the unions resolved henceforth to 
deal individually with the contractors. The men 


were so firm and determined all along the line that 
one contractor after another broke ranks, and within 
a week and a half over five hundred contractors, em- 
ploying about ten thousand people, signed the agree- 
ment with ample financial security, thus leaving but 
a few contractors to contend with separately. The 
unions were completely victorious at every point. 
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The pants and vest makers’ assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor and an assembly of piece-working 
coat tailors also joined in the strike, but represented 
a small proportion to the number of coat makers in- 
volved. Some of the contractors of these branches 
of the trade signed their agreements, but no bonds or 
security was required from the contractor. These as- 
semblies succeeded in raising the prices of piece-work, 
but the weekly work system as demanded ‘by the 
unions of the United Garment Workers was not made 
an issue. The cloakmakers and cutters have also 
been in this movement with great success, and the 
garment workers of other cities are preparing to fol- 
low. 

The general result of this fight has given satisfaction 
all around. It is like a great burst of sunshine through 
the dark clouds of industrial strife, a clearing of the 
atmosphere. Not so, however, with that ‘‘ reform 
journal,’ 7he People, which seemed chagrined at the 
victory of the *‘ pure and simple.’’ This official organ 
of the Socialist Labor Party is now engaged in abusing 
the army of men who so bravely fought the battle that 
will be an inspiration to further victories both on the 
economic and political field. This paper gives full 
vent to its hatred of the trade union movement, 
and its venom against the United Garment Workers 
of America in particular, by uttering the follow- 
ing bare-faced lie in the heading of a libelous article 
directed against the interests of so many thousands of 
poor families. ‘‘ History of the Strike—The Contract- 
ors scheme to get their victims to act as Cat’s paw. 
Complicity of the ‘Pure and Simple,’ Corruptionists. 
Police and politicians back of the scheme. The bluff- 
ers exposed. ‘ New trade unionists take the field and 
fight out the battle of Labor.’ "’ 

The fact that the unions compelled each contractor to 
sign an individual agreement backed by a substantial 
bond is alone proof of the absolute falsity of this state- 
ment. Further, it was the K. of L. Tailors’ Assem- 
blies whom 7he People champions as the disciples of 
the ‘‘New Trade Unionism’’ that so compromised with 
the contractors that the piece-work system, which is 
another name for the sweating or task system, was al- 
lowed to continue, and besides, no bonds as security 
for the keeping of the agreements were required. Even 
while I write, the rank and file of the assemblies are 
rising in arms against the deceptions practiced on 
them, of which the public will soon hear. These 
facts are so plain and well-known that the slightest 
investigation will reveal the truth. 

The above is the only stain to mar this grand up- 
rising which will farnish to the world an object lesson 
of the practical worth and indicates but faintly the 
possibilities of the trades unions. 

HENRY WHITE, 

Gen. Auditor, United Garment Workers of America. 


*#e 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the only author- 
ized publication of the American Federation of Labor 
in which advertisements are accepted. The attention 
of the public is respectfully called to this fact. 
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Correspondence on all phases of the Labor Movement and 
the Labor Questions are invited. Correspondents will please 
write on one side only of their paper. 


The editor is Nor responsible for the views of Contributors or 
Correspondents, 


OMAHA, Neb., September 2, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST— 

Dear Sir :—Omaha Central Labor Union has ap- 
pointed a committee to take measures to bring for- 
ward the Initiative and Referendum, and endeavor 
to start an agitation nationally and locally of the 
question, with a view to get it incorporated into the 
fundamental law of the land. To this end we were 
instructed to correspond with and lay before the head 
of the different national and international labor bodies 
the advisability of a meeting of the prominent labor 
leaders, to formulate some plan of united action on 
this or sume other comprehensive reform that will 
have a tendency to cure the evils which now confront 
us. The necessity is great, and the time is ripe. 

The points in favor of the Referendum as a basis 
for a practical political union are many, among which 
are :— 

Ist. It is not now a partisan measure, and would 
not meet with the opposition of a large class who sub- 
ordinate everything to the interest of party. 

2d. It would drive corporation lobbyists from our 
legislative halls, because there would be nothing to be 
gained by corrupting law- makers. 

3d. It would drive the approachable politician out 
of politics, because there would be nothing in it, He 
would have nothing to sell. 

4th. All important measures going to the people 
for ratification, a president could not say, ‘‘ You can- 
not have this legislation because it is my will it should 
be otherwise.”’ 

5th. It would prevent such a thing as a panic, large 
or small, every four years, because of doubt as to the 
policy of an incoming administration. 

6th. It would stop the unholy practice of giving 
the property of the people to corporations in the way 
of franchises. 

7th. It would give the workingman the power of 
putting his grievances before the country in the way 
of legislation, and compel action for or against. 

8th. It would place every reform now being agi- 
tated within easy reach if demanded by a sufficient 
number of people to insure its effective enforcement. 

gth. It would result in a better enforcement of law; 
first, because a law would not be enacted unless a ma- 
ority of the people favored it ; second, because the 
revenue only politicians who are now respousible for 
the nullification of laws objectionable to them would 
be replaced by a class of citizens who would enforce 
the laws for order’s sake. 

1oth. It would insure a free ballot and a fair count, 
because the classes who are responsible for the past 
abuses of the franchise would not have the present 
incentive to corrupt the voter. 

Fraternally and respectfully, 
J. W. Vocan, Chairman. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., September 5, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The Packers’ and Nailers’ Union of Minneapolis, 
Minn.,, have been on a strike since the 27th of March, 
on account of a cut in wages which they tried to force 
upon us in the Washburn-Crosby Mills. They began 
by putting in two or three men, but on the 5th of 
March they started up one of the mills after a five 
weeks’ shut down and put in twenty-three men, at 
from 75 cents per day to $1.75 per day while the scale 
paid by all the other mills is $2.25 and $2.75 per day. 
We have used all possible efforts to adjust the trouble 
with the firm, but we always met with the statement 
that they, the company would not treat with us or 
have anything to do with us, so there was nothing 
left for us to do but boycott them. 

After we had been out three months they sent for 
the committee and asked us to raise the boycott and 
they would give some of us work when they needed 
help. They claim that they cannot discharge the 
scabs that helped them when they needed help. We 
offered to give them two months to let them go, but 
this was refused so we have to win this fight with the 
boycott by making it so effective that they, the com- 
pany, will have to settle with us, and with your assist- 
ance we think we will be able to do so. 

This boycott is endorsed by the A. F. of L. and 
several other National Organizations, 

While our friends are helping us to win our fight, 
we do not feel like laying idle ourselves, so we take 
this method of doing a little in your locality. 

We will send some of our printed matter if you can 
use any in your city write to us, and also to J. S. Bell, 
President of the Washburn-Crosby Co., telliag him 
that your organization cannot use any of their flour 
until they settle with us. Also have committee 
appointed to call on the grocers wko handle those 
brands of flour and get them to write to J. S. Bell, 
telling him that they cannot sell their flour while 
they are having trouble with their men. We know 
that we are asking a great deal, but help us now in our 
hour of need, and also win a victory for organized 
labor, and sometime we may be able to help you or 
some other organization that is in trouble as we are at 
present. 

We will furnish any amount of cards, if you think 
they can be used to advantage in your locality, write 
us and we will mail them. 

PACKERS’ AND NAILERS’ UNION, 
No. 6348, A. F. of L. 


Pigua, O., September 9, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Union means strength. Standing together for 
reasonable pay for an honest day’s work. The union 
is the refuge to which the outraged worker can take 
his wrongs and have them righted in a righteous 
manner. 

Labor united, is labor unconquerable, and he who 
is a man will gladly stand with us, he who is not, will 
fall without us. We as a united body extend a cordial 
invitation to join us, and share in the ,material bless- 
ings we as a union have brought about. We also urge 
every lady who is employed in the daily toils of life, 
to aid us in the good work by organizing trade unions 
for the betterment of their welfare, for ‘‘united we 
stand divided we fall.”’ 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. MuRE O’FALLON. 
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PAWTUCKET, R. I.,8September 10, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: — 

In the June number of the magazine I read with 
interest the letter of D. B. Wheeler respecting the 
plan and hints for organizers. 

Now, sir, I think if the ditferent national unions 
were to publish more literature respecting their unions 
and such literature were to give more information 
than they usually do, it would be of great help to 
organizers. 

I recently received a request through you to attend 
to the matter of trying to organize the sprinkler fit- 
ters in this vicinity. I wrote to the secretary of that 
union for information and literature, if they had any, 
and have received no reply; the same with several 
other national bodies. 

Now this is a very important matter. An organizer 
cannot do much to get men interested in trade unions 
unless he can show something tangible to base his 
advocacy of them becoming a union. 

The Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators pub- 
lish a small two-page hand-bill headed, ‘‘ An Appeal 
to Painters,’’ and it shows the advantage and induce- 
ments of being in that union. Why do not all 
national unions get out a similar thing? 

The coming fall some good work can be done if 
organizers have the material at hand to act with, and 
to place in the hands of unorganized workmen. 

Yours fraternally, 
Jos. BRICKELL, 
General Organizer A. F. of L. for R. I. 


YoOuNGSTOWN, O., September 7, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

Allow me to occupy a few lines of your valuable 
space on the issues of the day. The unfortunate 
trouble at Chicago has intensified the crusade of the 
unemployed and developed one of the great economic 
problems which our modern civilization will have to 
solve sooner or later, or go down as other civilizations 
before it. In one of those black nights, when the 
religion, ethics, culture, knowledge and philosophy of 
centures are swept away through internal dissensions, 
before the hordes of a cruder and rougher people, 
This is a long look ahead for the American people, 
but there are social phenomna in our social civiliza- 
tion that do not make it invalid or unscientific. A 
people’s prosperity is based on man earning some- 
thing. Wars have been waged to give idle men some- 
thing todo. This Republic by engaging in leyitimate 
enterprises alone has been able to furnish employment 
to its mass of workmen, but we are at last brought face 
to face with the problem, how are we to protect and 
maintain our American labor? Have not the larger 
enterprises, such as railroads, mines, and all the lead- 
ing industries, reached the limit of their capacity? 
Improved machinery, electricity and other modern 
appliances have displaced thousands of our skilled 
laborers, while the nation may continue to prosper 
and grow in wealth and population. It has reached 
that point when something besides the natural course 
of things is essential to furnish employment to labor 
at just and remunerative wages, as the country emerges 
from the crisis which has left a mass of meritorious 
workingmen on the shoals in compulsory idleness and 
made their lot the most unendurable of all who have 
suffered from the business depression. The great 
truth confronts us that the problem now to solve is 
how best to furnish employment at wages that our 
American citizen workers are justly entitled to. 

Respectfully yours, 


J. T. Smirx, 








To the Trade and Labor Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor: 

FELLOW WORKMEN—The Chicago convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor very thoroughly discussed and referred 
the sub-joined programme for your consideration with the view 
of having the delegates tu the 14th annual convention of the A. 
F. of L. instructed by each and every union as to what action 
should be taken upon the same. 

The Executive Council has decided that the organizations 
should be requested to discuss and instruct their delegates upon 
each of the propositions separately, thus giving the opportunity 
for a concentration of effort upon those propositions in the pro- 
gramme upon which all are agreed, or the adoption of them as a 
whole, should that course be deemed advisable. 

National and International Unions not holding conventions 
prior to December ist, 1894, are requested to submit the matter 
seriatum to a referendum vote ofthe members. The following 
is the 

POLITICAL PROGRAMME. 

WHEREAS, The Trade Unionists of Great Britain have, by 
the light of experience and the logic of progress, adopted the 
principle of indepencent labor politics as an auxiliary to their 
economic action, and 

WHEREAS, Such action has resulted in the most gratifying 
success, and 

WHER»AS, Such independent labor politics are based upon 
the following programme, to wit.: 

Compulsory education, 

Direct legislation. 

A legal eight-hour workday. 

Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home, 

Liability ofemployers forinjury to health, body or life. 

The abolition of contract system in all public work. 

The abolition of the sweating system. 

The municipal ownership of street cars, and gas and 

electric plants for public distribution of light, heat and power. 
The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 

and mines, 

10, Thecollective ownership by the people of all means of 
production and distribution. 

11. The principle of referendum in all legislation, There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the convention hereby indorse this political 
action of our British comrades, and 

Resolved, That this programme and basis of a political labor 
movement be and is hereby submitted for the consideration of 
the labor organizations of America, with the request that their 
delegates to the next annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, be instructed on this most important subject. 
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PARIS, FRANCE. 
Samuel Gompers, President of the Executive Council of the A. F. 
of L.. 14 Clinton Place, New York City: 

CITIZEN AND COLLEAGUE—Moved by the decision rendered 
by the American Trade Unions boycotting all objects manufac- 
tured in France (wood carving, sculptures, bronzes, marbles, 
etc., etc.) the French trade unions in interest held a public 
meeting to which were invited the delegates of the building 
trades, and the deputies and members of the Municipal Coun- 
cil. 

At this meeting it was decided to address through the inter- 
mediary of the National Federation of the Building Trades of 
France, our most cordial and fraternal greeting to the American 


trade unions, convinced that these workers will promptly res- 
pond to this proposition to enter into relations with the trade 
unions of France in order to adopt the most practical means by 
which to conciliate, in the highest degree possible, the interests 
of the two sister nations, in preventing them from being made 
the dupes of speculation and capital. 

Persuaded that our American brothers will not fail to respond 
to the appeal addressed to them, as well as to you, dear com- 
rade, we remain with expressions of fraternal solidarity, yours, 

IL. Rrom, General Secretary. 
For the National Federation. 
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Debs’ Legal Defense Fund. 


Unions and sympathizers are urged to con- 
tribute as liberally and as soon as possible,and 
forward the same to Secretary Chris Evans, 14 
Clinton Place, New York City, N. Y. 


(Contributors not wishing their names published 
will please state so and it will be respected.) 


Previously acknowledged ---------.....-.-- $670 10 
Cigar Makers’ Union No. 144, N. Y. City---- 10 35 
si “ ‘* No. 224, Salt Lake City_ 2 50 
Textile Workers’ Union No. 20, Lawrence, 
ne ae 5 00 


SUBSCRIBED THROUGH Utica Advocate : 


I ER rani ania dice arate chucuavewe 5 00 
I ox a iat mnneieint miininnone I 00 
te i I ch shee sinionin Saectminried eliatccmmaenede = I 00 
Be We HS oo nianidieimemiueaciansnblniedat I 00 
5. PONE .16- ~.-..02.<- rs I 00 
RI siaschic Giieapainnetlik dieniennmncmiaiets sinned 25 
i ee sil aa masini midinmaase I 00 
Meurice C. Roberte....-............--.-.... 25 
ES EN ee I 00 
wae Coy...........-...-. einen = I 
Hon. Cornelius Haley ----_____- iaanibtiele I 00 
Edward Murray _____- ‘piacciisbdiibatiiahin sata bina : I 00 
Cigar Makers’ Union No. 12, Oneida, N. Y-- 5 00 
ee ees . $707 45 
Forwarded to Mr. Debs ------____-_ .____- $670 10 
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A MOVEMENT is on footamong Russian workmen to secure a 
reduction in their hours of labor. 


THE Central Trades and Labor Council, of Richmond, Va., 
has a boycott upon the Academy of Music and Richmond 
Theatre. 

A CONVENTION of tailors, shoe workers, hatters, furriers and 
textile workers was held in Erfurt, Germany, August 21st, at 
which 174 delegates were in attendance. 


THE Office of the Chicago Arbeiter Zeitung, the German daily 
labor paper, was entirely destroyed by fire last month. After 
many heroic efforts it has again made its appearance in its old 
form, 

THERE is no better School of mine engineering, coal engineer- 
ing, and mechanical ahd industrial sciences than is afforded by 
the correspondence conducted by the Scranton, Pa., Colliery 
Engineer. 

ELEVEN thousand textile workers of New Bedford, Mass.,’are 
ov strike against a reduction in wages. The evidence at hand 
favor the strikers, and in all probability they will succeed in 
preventing the cut. 


THE difficulty between the United Garment Workers of 
America and the cloak manufacturers, Wurtzberger, Goldsmith 
& Co., of New York, has resulted victoriously in favor of the 
organization, the firm adopting the union label. 

GEOFFRY DRAGE, Secretary of the Royal Labor Commission 
has just published a book on “The Unemployed.”” (Macmillan & 
Co.) historically considered, the book is of great value. The 
author sympathizes fully with the workers in the movement for 
the attainment of their rights,but his propositions are insufficient 
either for the relief or the remedy of this awful condition, ‘The 
Unemployed.” Mr. Drage has done better work, and his ‘‘Eton 
and the Labor Question’”’ published later 1s a decided improve” 


ment. 








MR. FRANK H. Gitt, of Grand Rapids, Mich., General Or- 
ganizer of the A. F. of L., has been nominated for Auditor 
General of Michigan. 


THE President of the American Federation of Labor deliv- 
ered two addresses to the delegates of the convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 


THE cotton spinners and weavers of New Bedford and Fall 
River, Mass., are making a noble struggle for their rights and 
better conditions. Six thousand of them have now been on 
strike for over seven weeks. 


IN July last the General Master Workman of the K. of L. 
called upon the working people of America to strike in sym- 
pathy with the A. R. U.,and in September he says that ‘all 
strikes are illegal and all strikers criminals."’ 


MR. JAS. BRETTEL, of the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers and third vice-president of the A. F. of L., 
has been nominated by the labor organizations of Mingo Junc- 
tion, O.,asa member of Congress. He has also been endorsed 
by the People’s and Democratic parties. 


THE iron miners of Ironwood, Mich., have obtained the semi- 
annual payday. This is tantamount to an increase of 20 per 
cent. in their wages, as the men will not have to deal at the 
companies store, and any future advance in the price of ore the 
men wil! get part of the benefit of. The iron miners at Besse- 
mer, have secured a a5 per cent. advance in their wages. 


A CONVENTION of miners was held in Bochum, Germany, Aug. 
26th, which was largely attended, and it was resolved to join 
the Federation of Labor, of Germany. On the same day a con- 
vention of miners was held who organized a “Christian” Miners’ 
Union, debarring all from membership who refused the ‘‘con- 
fessional,’’ Although this organization is regarded as antagon- 
istic to the trade unions, it is hoped in the near future it will 
amalgamate with the existing non-sectarian miner's organiza- 
tion. 

Tue British Trade Union Congress, which opened at Norwich, 
Sept. 2d. was attended by 380 delegates. Mr. Henry Lloyd, of 
Boston, addressed the Congress on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor, and was well received and made an ex- 
cellent impression. The Congress passed a resolution declaring 
for the nationalization of all means of production and distribu- 
tion. It also instructed the Parlimentary Committee to send a 
representative to the Denver convention of the A. F. of L,, next 
December. 


On the afternoon of Labor Daya picnic was held at Brom- 
mer’s Park under the auspices of the New York Central Labor 
Unioa, The proprietor had guaranteed that there would be 
nothing but union goods for sale and all other union conditions 
prevail. Karly in the afternoon it was discovered that non- 
union beer was being sold, The alternative was given the 
proprietor'to furnish union beer within thirty minutes or the 
picnic would adjourn. Failing to comply within the specified 
time, a few words of explanation were made to the assembled 
hosts and the band played “Home, Sweet Home’’ at seven 
o'clock in the evening. Instead of any disappointment being 
manifested, all assembled shouted their approval in cheers. 
It was a splendid exhibition of solidarity and unionism, 


“*-e 


CONVENTIONS OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS FOR 
OCTOBER, 
Machine Wood Workers’ International Union, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1st inst. 
International Typographical Union, Louisville, Ky., 8th inst. 
Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees of 
America, Milwaukee, Wis., 8th inst. 
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CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
REPORTED BY P. J. MAAS. 

Tue twelfth annual session of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor meets in Belleville, Tuesday, October 9. 

A SatuRDAY half-holiday, which the building trades have 
been agitating for some time, will soon be a realization. 

A LARGE number of ex-employees of the Pullman Company 
have gone to Kansas to found a colony for the manufacture of 
palace cars, 

THe gold star offered by John Beegan for the best-written 
report on the Labor Day demonstration, was awarded to W. A. 
Roberts, labor reporter of the Dispatch 

THe Vessel Unloaders’ Union held several jollification meet 
ings the other day. The cause was the announcement by the 
steamship lines that wages would be vcluntarily raised 5 cents 
an hour. 

THe Searchlight, the official organ of the Populists, appears 
regularly without the union label. So also do about a dozen 
other Populist, reform and alleged labor papers. Some of the 
latter do not even appear regular. 

THE Building Trades Council has decided to stand by Cornice 
Workers’ Union in the lockout by the Cornice Manufacturers’ 
Association, and will refuse to work on buildings where non 
union men of that craft are employed. 

WirH declinations of nominations for offices on either of the 
several Populist and trades union tickets coming in, and the 
uncertainty of nominees being printed on the official ballot, 
makes smooth sailing for the new party ‘“ mighty uncertain.’’ 

TYPOGRAPHIA No. 9,1. T. U., has issued a boycott circular 
against the product of the “ patent inside ’’ establishment of 
John Simon & Son of this city. Thisis the only German non 
union office in this city, excepting its questionable off-spring, a 
German daily, Der Republikanes 

1.ABOR Day was celebrated here this year as a national holi 
day amid a heavy downpour of rain, and about 9,000 union men 
were in line. The men and women who participated in it de 
serve hearty congratulations. It was a great day, because the 
wage-earners who gave it character typify the biggest and most 
interesting question before the public. Butthere is a grave 
suspicion here that our weather man does not belong to the 
union, 


JUMPING They hop, skip, jump, slide, turn somer- 
saults almost incessantly from August to 
N May. Wonderful product of a Foreign 
Tree. Greatest curiosity to draw crowds 
wherever shown, on streets, in shop windows, etc. Just 
imported. Everybody wants one, Full history of Tree and 
sample Jumping Kean to Agents or Streetmen 25 cents, 
postpaid. 3, 60c. 6, $1. 12, $1.50, 100, $10. Rush order and be 
first. Sell quantities to your merchants for window attractions 
and then seil toothers. Quicksales. Try 100, Big Money. 
AGENTS’ HERALD, No. 71, J. B., Philadelphia, "a. 








H B. SALISBURY, 


20 CLINTON PLACE. 


Altorney and Counsellor, 


Special attention given to the rights and wrongs of Em- 
ployees. Legal Questions from Unions by mail, inclosing post 
age, will be answered gratis. 





DRINK 


WACKER & BIRK 
BREWING CO.’S 


PERFECTO 


A Special Brew for Family Use. 
Made of Pure MALT and HOPS Only. 
WIENER EXPORT. 
ULMER, 
PERFECTO. 
CHICAGO. 


Telephone, Main 4231. 


AUSTIN J, DOYLE, Pres. ADAM ORTSEIFEN, Vice-Pres 


H. T, BELLAMY, Sec’y and Treas, 


r\Avoy 


Brewing 


2349 SourH PARK AVE., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
3rew Fine Beers 
AND BOTTLE THE CELEBRATED 
“Malt Marrow” & “Club” 
Brands. 


—_—SES OEE — 


Telephone, South 257 . . 





THE 


ristian Moerlein Brewing Go. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 


THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


Lager Beers. 








